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RURAL RIDE 
From Petersfield to Kensington. |\ 


Petworth, Saturday, 12th Nov. 1825. 


I was at this town in the sommer 
of 1823, when I crossed Sussex 
from Worrtn to Hunrtincron, i 10 
my way to Titchfield in Hamp-) 
shire. We came this morning from 
Petersfield, with an intention to 
cross to Hoasnas, and go thence |t 
to Worrn, and then into Kent; 
but Ricwarp’s horse seemed not 
to be fit for so strong a bout, and 
therefore we resolved to bend our 
course homewards, and first of 
all, to fall back upon our resources 
at Taursey, which we intend to 
reach to-morrow, going through 
Norra Cuarer, Cuippierotp, 
and Brook. 

At about four miles from Pe- 
TERSFIELD, We through 
a village, called Rocate. Just 
before we came to it, I asked a 
man who was hedging on the side} w 
of the road, how Touch he got a 
| day. “Wie said, 1s. 6d.: and he 
told me, that the allowed wages 
was 7d. a day for the man, and a 
gallon loaf a week for the rest of 
his family; that is to say, one 

and two and a quarter 
ounces of bread for each sagee 
and more! And this, ob- 
serve, is one-third. short of the 
bread cheng aeons, ¥ to saad teased 


nothing of the meat and clothi 
and lodging of the inhabitants o 
gaols. If the man have full work ; 


if he get his ei ips fags a day, 
the whole nine shillings does not 
purchase a gallon loaf each for a 


wife and three chidren, and two 
gallon loaves for himself. In the 
gaols, the convicted felons have a 
pound and a half each of bread 
a day to begin with: they have 
some meat generally, and it has 
been found absolutely necessary 
to allow them meat when they 
work at the tread-mill, It is im- 
possible to make them work at the 
tread-mill without it. However, 
let us take the bare allowance of 
bread allowed in the gaols. . This 
allowance is, for five people, filty- ° 
two pounds and a half: in 

week; whereas, the sank bine 
shiliings will buy but- fifiy-two 
pounds of bread; and this, ob- 
serve, is a vast deal better than 
the state of things in the north of 
Hampshire, where the da 2 


boos but eight shilling 
‘Tasked this man how pi 

a “ay the gave fo @ young able 

man who no family, and who 


was compelled to come to the pae 


rish-officers for work. meet 






that there are a great map 
men inhis situation, bapa 
farmers will not empty. * 
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lation that we have just seen. 
About the borders of the north of 
Hampshire, they give to these sin- 
gle men two gallon loaves Za 
week, or, in money, two shillings. 
and eight-pence, and nothing 
more. Here, in this part of Sus- 
sex, they give the single man 
seven-perice a day, that is to say, 
enough to buy two pounds and a 

uarter of bread for six days in 
the'week, and as he does not work 
onthe Sunday, there is no seven- 
pence allowed for the Sunday, 
and of course nothing to eat: and 
this ‘is the allowance, settled by the 
magistrates, fora young, hearty, 
labouring man; and that, too, in 
the part of England where, T be- 
lieve, they live better than in any 
other part of it. The poor crea- 
ture here has seven-pence a day 
for six days in the week to find 
him food, clothes, washitg, and 
lodging! It is just seven-pence 
less than one half of what the 
meanest foot soldier in the stand- 
ing army receives; besides that, 
the latter has clothing, candle, 
fire, and lodging ‘into the bargain! 
Well ware call our happy state 
of things the “‘ envy of surround- 
“ing nations, and the admiration 
“of the world!” We of 


4 


the efforts of Mrs. Fay, Mr. Bex-| 


ToN, and numerous other persons, 
to improve the situation of felons 
inthe gaols ; but never, no never, 
do we catch them ejaculating one 
single pious sigh for these innu- 
merable sufferers, who are doom- 
ed to become felons or to waste 
away their bodies by hunger. 
hen we came into the vill: 

of Rocars, I saw a little group of 
persons regs? before ck- 
smith’s shop. The church-yard 
was on the other side of the road,’ 
surrounded by a low wall. The 





earth of the church-yard was 


‘about four feet and a half ‘higher’ 
than the common level of the - 
ground round \about-it ; and you 
may see, by. the nearness. ofthe - 
church windows to the ground, 


that this bed of earth bas been 


made by the innumerable ‘burials 
that have takeu:place init: The 
group, consisting of the black- 
smith, the wheel-wright, perhaps, 
and three or four others, appeared 
to me to be in a deliberative mood. - 
So T said, looking significantly at 
the church-yard, “ It has taken a 
pretty many thousands of your 
fore-fathers to raise that ground 
up so high.” ‘ Yes, Sir,” said 
one of them. “ And,”. said 1, 
“for about nine hundred: years 
*‘ those who built that church 
‘* thought about religion very dif- 
“ ferently from what we do.” 
** Yes,” said another. “ And,” 
said I, “do you think that alithose 
“‘ who made that heap there are 
* gone tothe devil?” I got no 
answer tothis. “ At any rate,” 
added I, they never worked for.a 
ound and.a half of bread a day.” 
hey looked hard at.me, and then 
looked hard at one anofher; and 
I, having trotted off, looked round 
at the first turning, and saw.them 
looking after us still. 1 should. 
suppose thatthe church was:built 
about} seven or eight d 
years ago, that is to say, the pre- 
sent church; for the first church 
built upon this spot was, I-dare ~ 
say, erected more than a thousand 
years ago. If I had had time, I 
should have told.this group, that, 
before the Protestant reformation, 
the labourers of Rogate received . 
oh ag ai from Michael- 
mas.to -;~five-pence a. 
day from Lady-day to Michaelmas, 
except in harvest ani! grass-mow- 


~ 
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ing time . when able labourers had 
seven-pence a day; and that, at 
this time, bacon-was not so much 
as a halfpenny a pound: and, 
moreover, that the parson of the 
parish maintained out of the tithes 
all those persons in the parish that 
were reduced to indigence by 
means‘of old age or other cause 
of inability to labour: I should 
have told them this, and, in all 

robability a great deal more, but 
f had not time ; and, besides, the 
will have an opportunity of read- 
ing all about it in my little book: 
called: the History of the Protest- 
ant Reformation. 

From Rocavte we came on ‘to 
Trorren, Where a Mr. Twyrorp 
is the squire; and where there is 
a very fine and ancient church 
close by the squire’s house. ~ I 
saw the squire looking at some 
poor devils who were making 
‘‘wauste improvements, ma’am,” 
on the road which passes by the 
squire’s door. He looked uncom- 
monly hard at me. It was a scru- 
tinizing sort of look, mixed, as | 
thought, with a little surprise, if 
not of jealousy, as much as to 
say, “I wonder who the devil 
you can be.” My look at the 
squire was with the head a little 
on one’ side, and with the cheek 
drawn up from the left corner of 
the mouth, expressive of any 
thing rather than a sense of in- 
feriority to the ‘squire, of_whom, 
however, I had never heard speak 
before. Seeing the good and com- 
modious and capacious church, I 
could not help reflecting on the 
intolerable baseness of this de- 


scription of men, egg carte nt ete his cannot be the case 
mained mute’as fishes, while they ery nya equ and there 


First, their estates have been 
taxed to pay interest of debts 


bers, and .to. make wars for the 


estates has collected the people 
into. great masses, and now the 
same estates are taxed to build 
churches for them in these masses, 
And. yet the tame fellows remain 


towards the labourers, they are 


the wretched souls to what is 


as doves. With regard, however, 
to this Squire Twyrorn, he is not, 


hear, that Squire Twyrorp was 
always a distinguished champion 


stanch 


Government should be a stanch 
friend.to him. By the taxing of 
his estate, and paying the Stock- 
Jobbers out o 
people have been got together in’ 
i masses, and, as there are’ 
ustices wanted to keep them in’ 
order in thosé masses, it seems’ 
but reasonable that the squire 
should, in one way or ano 
enjoy some portion of the be 
of keepi em in order. 


Bi 


many of them, who, for want’. 


have been’taxed to build churches of 
for the convenience of the Cotton-|a share in the distribution, have 


E 





Lords ‘and- the Stock-Jobbers. 


been totally extinguished. J should 


, 


contracted with these Stock-Job-— 


sale of the goods of the Cotton- | 
Lords. This drain upon their 


as silent as if they had been born | 
deaf and dumb and blind. As’ 


sharp and vigorous and’ brave as’ 
heart could wish; here they are. 
bold as Hector. They pare down’ 


below gaol allowance. But, as_ 
towards the taxers, they are gentle | 


as I afterwards found, without’ 
some little consolation; for, one: 
of his sons, I understand, is, like 
squire Rawlinson of Hampshire, | 
a police justice in London! 1 


of loyalty» what they call a 
riend of Government ;’ 
and, it is therefore natural that the’ 


the proceeds, the’ 
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su Squire Twyrorp to be 
inthe ® soca rank upwards (di- 
viding the whole of the proprietors 
of land into five ranks.) Ita 
s to me, that pretty nearly 
the whole of this second rank is 
one; that the Stock - Jobbers 
an eaten them clean up, having 
less mercy than the cannibals, 
who usually leave the hands and 
the feet; so that this squire has 
had pretty good luck. 

‘From Trorren we came to 
Mipuurst, and, having baited 
our horses, went into Cowdry 
Park to see the ruins of that once 
noble mansion, from which the 
Countess of Salisbury (the last of 
the Plantagenets) was brought by 
the tyrant Henry the Eighth to 
be cruelly murdered, in revenge 
for the integrity and the other 

eat virtues of her son, Cardinal 
ole, as we have seen in Number 
Four, paragraph 115, of the “‘ His- 
tory of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion.” This noble estate, one of 
the finest in the whole kingdom, 
was seized on by the king, after 
the possessor had been murdered 
on his scaffold. She had commit- 
ted no crime.. No crime was 
proved against her. The miscreant 
homas Cromwell, finding that no 
form of trial would answer his pur- 
pose, invented a new mode of bring- 
ing people to their death ; namely, 

a Bill, brought into Parliament, 
condemning her to death, The es- 
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comprising, I believe, forty or 
Jifty manors, the greater part of 
which are in this neighbourhood, 
some of them, however, extending 
more than twenty miles from the 
mansion. We entered the park 
through a great iron gate-way, 
part of which being wanting, the 
gap was sto up by a hurdle. 
We rode deen tore, house and 
all round about and in amongst the 
ruins, now in part covered with 
ivy, and inhabited by innumera- 
ble starlings and jackdaws. The 
last possessor, was, I believe, that 
Lord Montague who was put an 
end to by the celebrated nautical 
adventure on the Rhine along with 
the brother of Sir Giory. These 
two sensible worthies took it into 
their heads to go down a place 
something resembling the water- 
fall of an overshot mill. They 
were drowned just as two young 
kittens or two young puppies would 
have been. And, as an instance of 
the truth that it is an ill wind that 
blows nobody good, had it not 
been for this sensible enterprize, . 
never would there have been a 
Westminster Rump to celebrate 
the talents and virtues of Westmin- 
ter’s Pride and England's Glory. 
It was this Lord Montague, I be- 
lieve, who had this ancientand no- 
ble mansion completely repaired, 
and fitted up asa place of resi- 
dence ; and a few days,or avery few 
weeks, at any rate, after the work 


tate was then granted to a Sir| was completed, the house was set 
Anthony Brown, who was physi-|on fire (by accident, I suppose), 


cian to the king. By the descend- 
ants of this Brown, one of whom 
was afterwards created Lord Mon- 
tague, the estate has been held to 


and left nearly in the state in which 
it now stands, except that the ivy 
has grown up about it, and partly 
hidden the stones from our sight. 


this day; and Mr. Poynrz, who| You may see, however, the hour 


marti 


the sole remaining heiress} of the. day or night at which the 
of this family, a Miss Brown, is} fire took 7 


ace; for, there still re- 





now the proprietor of the estate, — the brass of the face of the 
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clock, and the hand pointing to 
the hour. Close by this mansion, 
there runsa little river which runs 
winding away through the vallies, 
and at last falls into the Arron. 
After viewing the ruins, we had to 
return into the turnpike road, and 
then enter another part of the 
park, which we crossed, in order 
to go to Perworrs. When you 
are in a part of this road throngh 
the park, you look down and see 
the house in’ the middle of a very 
fine valley, the distant boundary 
of which, to the south and south 
west, is the South Down Hills. 
Some of the'trees here are very 
fine, particularly some most mag- 
nificent rows of the Spanish ches- 
nut. I asked the people at Mip- 
nurst where Mr. Poyntz himself 
lived; and they told me at the 
Zodge in the park, which lodge 
was formerly the residence of the 
head keeper. The land is ver 
ood about here. It is fine rich 
oam at top, with clay further 
down. It is good for all sorts of 
trees, and they seem to grow here 


pre Fg 

e got to Perworrn pretty 
early in the day. On entering it 
you see the house of Lord Egre- 
mont, which is close against 
the park-wall, and which wall 
bounds this little vale on two sides. 
There is a sort of town-hall here, 
and on one side of it there is the 
‘bust of Charles the Second, I 
should have thought; but they tell 
me it is that of Sir Winisiam 
Wrynpuam, from whom Lord 
Egremont is descended. But 
there is another building much 
more capacious and magnificent 
than the town-hali; namely, the 
Bridewell, which, from the mo- 
dernness of its structure, appears 
to be one of those “w im- 


¢ 


provements, Ma'am," which distin- 
guish this enlightened age. This 
structure vies, in point of i- 
tude, with the house of Lord Eg- 
remont itself, though that is one of 
the largest mansions in the whole 
kingdom. The Bridewell ‘has a 
wall round it that I should sup 
to be twenty feet high. This place 
was not wanted, when the labourer 
got twice as much instead of half 
as much as the common standing 
soldier. Here you see the true 
cause why the young labouring 
man is “content” to exist upon 
7d. a day, for six days in the 
week, and nothing for Sunday. 
Oh! we are a most free and en- 
lightened people ; our happy con- 
stitution in charch and Mate has 
supplanted Popery and slavery ; 
but we go to a Bridewell unless 
we quietly exist.and work upon 
7d.a day! 7 
Thursley, Sunday, 13th Nov. 
To our great delight we found 
Richard’s horse quite well this 
morning, and off we set for this 
place. The first part of our 
road, for about three miles and a 
half, was through Lord Egremont’s 
Park. The morning was very 
fine; the sun sbining; a sharp 
frost after a foggy evening; the 
grass all white ; the twigs of the 
trees white, the ponds frozen over; 
and every ag, were. exceeding- 
ly beautiful. The spot itself bei 
one of the very finest in the world 
not excepting, I dare say, that of 
the father of Saxe Cobourg itself, 
who has, doubtless, many such 
fine places, In a very fine pond, 
not far from the house and close 
by the road, there are some little 
artificial islands, upon one of 


which I observed an arbutus load- 


ed with its beautifal fruit (quite 
ripe) even more thiekly than any 
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one I ever saw even in America. 
There were, on the side of the 
d, a most numerous and beau- 
diful, collection of water-fowl, fo- 
reign as well as domestic. I never 
saw so great a-variety of water- 
fowl collected tegether in my life. 
They had been ejected from the 
water by the frost, and were sitting 
apparently in a state of great de- 
jection; but this . circumstance 
ad brought them into a com- 
paratively small compass; and 
we, facing’ our horses about, sat 
and looked at them, at the pond, 
at the grass, at. the house, till we 
were tired of admiring. Every 
thing here is in the neatest and 
most beautiful state. Endless 
herds of deer, of all the varie- 
ties of colours; and, what adds 
greatly to yqur pleasure in such a 
case, you see comfortable retreats 
prepared for them in different 
parts of the woods. When=we 
came to what we thought the end 
of the park, the gate-keeper told 
us that we should find other walls 
to pass through. . We now: en- 
tered upon woods, we then. came 
to another wall, and there we.en- 
tered upon farms to our right and 


to our left. At last we came. to a |. 


third wall, and the gate in that let 
us out into the turnpike road.. 
The gate-keeper here told us, that 
the whole enclosure was nine miles 
round ; and this, after all, forms, 
probably, not a quarter part of 
what this nebleman 
And, is it wrong that one man 
should possess so much? By no 


means; but in my opinion it is: 


wrong that a system should exist 
which compels this man to have 
his estate taken away from him 
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an. excellent charaeter.. Every 
thing that I have ever heard of 
him makes me believe that he is 
maethy. of this princely estate. 
But, I cannot forget that his two 
brothers, who are. now very old 
men, have had from their infan- 
cy: enormous revenues in sinecure 
places in the West Indies, while 
the general property and labour 
of England is taxed to maintain 
those West Indies. in their state 
of dependance upon England; 
and I cannot forget that. the bur- 
den of thesesinecures are amongst 
the grievances of which the West 
Indians justly complain. . True, 
the laxidg system has taken from 
the family of Wyndham, during 
the lives of these two gentlemen, 
as much, and even more, than 
what that family has. gained by 
those sinecures ; bnt then let it be 
recollected, that-it is not the help- 
less people of England who have 
been the cause of this system. 
It is not-the fault of those who re- 
ceive 7d. a-day. It is the fault 
of the family of Wyndiam_ and of 
such persons.; .and,.if they have 
chosen to. suffer the Jews and 
Jobbers to take away so large 4 

of their income, it is not fair 
or them to.come to the le at 

to make up for the —_ 

‘hus it has gone on. The great 
masses of property-have, in ee. 
-been able to take care of them- 
selves ; but the little masses have 
melted..away. like . butter before 
the sun. The little gentry have 
had not even any disposition to 
resist. They merit their fate most 
justly. They: have vied with each 


jother in endeavours to ingratiate 


themselves with power, and to 


unless hethrowthe junior branches | obtain compensation. for their 


of his family for maintenance upon 


jlosses. The ——— have had 
the public. Lord Egremont bears{no feeling for 


m; have seen 
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them sink with a sneer, rather 


than with compassion; but, at}: 


last, the cormorant threatens even 
themselves ; and they are strug- 
gling with might and main 
their own preservation. They 
every where “most liberally” take 
the Stock-Jobber or the Jew by 
the hand; though they hate him 
mortally at the same tim¢ for ‘his 
sir to outdo them on the side- 
board, on the table, and in the 
equipage. They seem to think 
nothing of the extinguishment of 
‘the small fry; they hug them- 
‘selves in the thought that they es- 
‘cape ; and’ yet, at times, their 
minds misgive ‘them, and ‘they 
tremble for their own fate. by 
‘count le really gain by the 
aunge ior thesmall Lote have 
‘been rendered, by their miseries, 
so niggardiy and so cruel, that it 
Is quite a blessing, 'in a village, to 
see a rich Jew or Jobber‘come to 
supplant them. They come, too, 
with far less cunning than the 
half-broken gentry. Cunning as, 
the--Stock-Jubber is in Change 
Alley, 1 defy him to be cunning 
‘enough for the country people, 
brought to their present state of 
duplicity by a series ‘of cruelties, 
which no pen can adequately de- 
scribe. Phe Stock-Jobber goes 
“from London with the cant of hu- 
~manity upon'his lips, at any rate ; 
‘whereas the half-broken Squire, 
‘takes not the least pains to dis- 
guise the ‘hardness of his heart. 
~ It is impossible for any just 
man to regret the swee pr ‘away 
of this' base fore of Squires: but, 
‘the sweeping of them away is pre 
“duced by causes that have a wide 


v 


‘food ax well ax the: bad all are 
“involved alike: like thé pestilence 
‘this horrible ‘system is no re 


specter of persons: and decay 
and beggary mark the whole face 
‘of the country. 

Norra Cuarez is alittle town 
in the Wield of Sussex; where 
there were formerly post-chaises 
kept; but where there are none 
kept now. ‘And here is another 
complete revolution. In almost 
every country-town the post-chaise 
houses have been lessened in: 
number, and those that remain 
have become comparatively so- 
litary and mean. The guests at 
inns are not now gentlemen, but 
bumpers, who, from being called 
(at the inns) “ riders,” became 
“ travellers,” and are now “‘ com- 
mercial gentlemen,” who go about 
in gigs, instead of on horseback, 
and who are in such numbers as. 
to occupy a great part of the room 
in all the inns, in every part of 
the country. -There «are, pro- 


‘bably, twenty thousand of them 


always out, who may perhaps 
have, on an average throughont 


the year, three or four thousand 
“ladies” travelling with them. 
The expense of this can be little 
‘short of fifteen millions a year, 
all to be paid ‘by the country- 


people who consume the , 
and alarge part of it to be drawn 
up to the Wen. 

From Norra Carpet we came 


to Cutpprnarotp, which is in the 
‘Wield of Surrey; ‘that is to say, 
the country of oak-timber. Be. 
tween these two ‘places, there are 
a couple of pieces of that famous 
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and all the buildings, and the mon- 


strous fences, erected at enor- 
mous expense, have been sold. 
They were sold, it seems, some 
time ago, in lots, with the inten- 
tion of being pulled down and 
carried away, though they are 
now nearly new, and built in 
the most solid, substantial and ex- 
pensive manner; brick walls 
eighteen inches through, and the 
buildings covered with lead and 
slate. It appears that they have 
been purchased by a Mr. Stovell, 
a Sussex banker; but, for some 
reason or other, though the pur- 
chase was made long ago, “ Go- 
vernment” still holds the posses- 
sion; and, what is more, it keeps 
people there fo take care of the 
premises. It would be curious to 
have a complete history of these 
pretty establishments at Chidding- 
old; but, this is a sort of history 
that we shall never be treated 
with until there be somebody in 
Parliament to rummage things to 


the bottom. It would be very, 


easy to call for a specific account 
of the cost of these establishments, 
and also of the quantity of powder 
made at them. [ should not be at 
all surprised, if the concern, all 
taken together, brought the pow- 
der to a hundred times the price 
at which similar powder could 
have been purchased. 

When we came through Curp- 
DINGFOLD, the people were just 


going to church ; and we saw a 


carriage and pair conveying an 


old gentleman and some ladies to 
the churchyard steps. Upon in- 
was 
rp Winterton, whose name, 


wiry, we found that ‘this 


they told us, was Turnour. |! 


pont I had heard of all the 
Lords, first or last; but, if I had 
ever-heard of this one before, I 
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had forgotten him. He lives 
down in the Wield, between the 
gunpowder establishments and 
Horsham, and has the reputation 
of being a harmless, good sort of 
man, and that being the ease I 
was sorry to see that he ap 
to be greatly afflicted with the 
gout, being obliged to be helped 
up the steps by a stout man. 
However, it is as broad, perhaps, 
as it is long: a man is not to have 
all the enjoyments of —s the 
gout, and the enjoyments of ab- 
stinence too: that would not be 
fair play; and I dare say that 
Lord Winterton is just enough to 
be content with the consequences 
of his enjoyments. This Cuto- 
DINGFOLD is a very pretty place. 
There is a very pretty and exten- 
sive green opposite the church; 
and we were at the proper time 
of the day to perceive that the 
modern system of education had 
by no means overlooked this little 
village. We saw the. schools 
marching towards the church in 
military order. Two of them 
assed us onourroad. The boys 
Jooked very hard at us, and I sa- 
luted them with “ There’s brave 
‘ boys, you'll all be parsons or 
“Jawyers or doctors.” Another 
school seemed to be in a less 
happy state. The scholars were 
too much in uniform to bave had 
their clothes ‘ecapomree by their 
parents ; and they looked, besides, 
as if a little more victuals and @ 
little less education would have 
done as well. There were about 
twenty of them without one single 
tinge of red in their whole twenty 
faces. In short | never saw more 
deplorable looking objects siuce 
1 was born. And can it be of 
any use to expend money in this 
sort of way upon poor creatures 
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that have not half a bellyful of 
food? We had not breakfasted 
when we passed them. We felt, 
at that moment, what hunger was. 
We had some bits of bread and 
meat in our pockets, however; 
and these, which were merely in- 
tended as stay-stomachs, amount- 


ed, I dare say, to the allowance of | 


any half dozen of these poor boys 
for the day. I could, with all my 
heart, have pulled the victuals 
out of my pocket and given it to 
them; but I did not like to do 
that which would have interrupted 
the march, and might have been 
construed into a sort of insult. 
To quiet my conscience, however, 
I gave a poor man that I met 
soon afterwards sixpence, under 
pretence of rewarding him for 
telling me the way to Thursley, 
which I knew as well as he, and 
which I had determined, in my 
own mind, not to follow. 

We -had now come on the 
Turnpike road from my Lorp 
Ecremont's Park to Chidding- 
fold. I had made two or three 
attempts to get out of it, and to 
bear away to the north-west, to 
get through the oak-woods to 
Thursley ; but I was constantly 
prevented by being told that the 
road which [ wished to take 


- would lead me to Haslemere. If 


you talk to ostlers, or landlords, 
or post- boys; or, indeed, to 
almost any body else, they mean 
by aroad a Turnpike road ; and 
they positively will not talk to you 
about any other. Now, just afier 
quitting Chiddingfold, Thursley 

ies over fine woods and coppices, 


‘in a north-west direction, or there- 


abouts ; and the Turnpike road, 
which goes from Petworth to Go- 
dalming, goes in a north-north- 
east. direction. I was resolved, 


be the cuneaqnenere what 

|migrt not to follow the Turnpike 
|road one single inch further; for 
I had not above three miles or 
thereabouts to get to Thursley, 
through the woods; and I had, 
perhaps, six miles at least to get 
to it the other way ; but the great 
thing was to see the interior of 
these woods ; to see the stems of 
the trees, as well as the tops of 
them. I saw a lane opening in 
the right direction ; I saw, indeed, 
that my horses must go up to 
their knees in clay ; but I resolved 
to enter and go along that lane, 
and long before the end of my 
journey [ found myself most am- 
ply cag yp for the toil that 
I was about to encounter. But 
talk of toil! It was the horse that 
had the toil; and I had nothing to 
do but to sit upon his back, turn 
my head from sire to side and ad- 
mire the fine trees in every direc- 
tion. Little bits of fields and 
meadows here and there, shaded 
all over, or nearly all over, by 
the surrounding trees. Here 
and there a_ labourer’s house 
buried in the woods. We had 
d rawn out our luncheons and eaten 
them while the horses took us 
through the clay; but I stopped at 
a little house, and asked the wo- 
man, who looked very clean and 
niee, whether she would let us 
dine with her. She said “ Yes,” 
with all her heart, but that she had 
no place to put our horses in, and 
that her dinner would not be rea- 
dy for an hour, when she expected 
her husband home from church. 
She said they had a bit of bacon 
and a pudding and some cabbage; 
but that she had not much bread 





in the house. She had only one 
child, and that was not very old, 
ia we left her, quite convinced 
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they are in the corn-growing part 


at all times of the year, and par- 
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that my old observation is true, 
that people in the woodland coun- 
tries are best off, and that it is ab- 
solutely impossible to reduce them 
to that state of starvation in which 


of the kingdom. ere is that 
t blessing, abundance of fuel 


ticularly in the winter. 

We came on for about a mile 
further in these clayey lanes, 
when we renewed our inquiries 
as to our course, as our road now 
seemed to point towards Godal- 
ming again. I asked a man how J 
should get toThursley? He point- 
ed to some fir-trees upon a hill, 
told me I must go by them, and 
that there was no other way. 
“‘ Where, then,” said I, “ is Thurs- 
ley?” He pointed with his hand, 
and said, “ Right over those 
“€ woods; but there is no road 
“there, and it is impossible for 
** you to get through those woods.” 
“Thank you,” said I; “ but 
‘‘through those woods we mean 
“‘togo.” Just at the border of 
the woods I saw a cottage. There 
must be some way to that cottage ; 
and we soon found a gate that le 
us into a field, across which we 
went to this cottage. We there 
‘found an old man and a young one. 
Upon inquiry, we found that it 
‘was possible to get through these 
woods. Richard gave the old 
man eee to buy a pint of 
beer, and I gave the young one a 
shilling to pilot us through the 
woods. These were oak woods, 
‘with underwood beneath; and 
‘there was a little stream of water 
running down the middle of the 
woods, the annual and long over- 
flowings of which has formed a 
‘meadow sometimes a rod wide, 
and sometimes twenty rods wide, 


| 


while the bed of the stream itself 
was the most serpentine that can 
possibly be imagined, describing, 
in many places, nearly a com- 
plete circle, going round for many 
rods together, and coming within 
a rod or two of a point that it 
had passed before. F itopped the 
man several times, to sit and 
admire this beautiful spot, shaded 
in great part by lofty and wide- 
spreading oak trees. We had to 
cross this brook several times, 
over bridges that the owner had 
erected for the convenience of the 
fox-hunters. At last, we came 
into an ash coppice, which had 
been planted in regular rows, at 
about four feet distances, which 
had been once cut, and which was 
now in the state of six yeurs’ 
growth. A road through it, made 
for the fox-hunters, was as straight 
as a line, and of so great a length 
that, on entering it, the further 
end appeared not to be a foot wide. 
Upon seeing this, I asked the 
man whom these ‘coppices be- 
longed to, and he told me to Squire 
Lecco, at Lea. My surprise 
ceased, but my admiration did 
not. A piece of ordinary coppice 
ground, close adjoining this, and 
with no timber in it, and upon just 
the same soil, (if there had been 
such a piece,) would, at ten years’ 
growth, be worth, at present prices, 
from five to seven pounds the 
acre. This coppice, at ten years 
growth,will be worth twenty pounds 
the acre ; and, at the next cutting, 
when the stems will send out so 
many niore shoots, it will be worth 
‘thirty pounds the acre. I did not 


ask the question when I afterwards 
saw Mr. Leecu, but, I dare say, 
the ground was trenched before it 
was planted ; but, what is that ex- 
pense when compared ‘with the 
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at, the permanent profit of 
aa an sudonekiag! ios. above 
all things, what a convenient spe- 
cies of property does a man here 
create. Here are no tenants’ rack, 
no anxiety about crops and sea- 
sons; the rust and the mildew 
never come here; a man knows 
what he has got, and he knows 
‘that nothing short of an earth- 
quake can take it from him, un- 
less, indeed, by attempting to vie 
with the stock-jobber in the ex- 
pense of living, he enable the 
stock-jobber to come and perform 
the office of the earthquake. Mr. 
Leecn’s father planted, 1 think it 
was, forty acres of such coppice 
in the same manner; and, at the 
same time, he sowed the ground 
with acorns. The acorns have be- 
come oak trees, and have begun 
and made great progress in dimi- 
nishing the value of the ash, which 
have now to contend against the 
shade and the roots of the oak. 
For present profit, and, indeed, 
for permanent: profit, it would be 
judicious to grub up the cak; but 
the owner. has determined other- 
wise. He cannot endure the idea 
of destroying an oak wood. 

If such be the profit of planting 
ash, what would be the profit of 
planting locust, even for poles 
or stakes? The locust would out- 
grow the ash, as we have seen in 
the case of Mr. Gunter’s planta- 
tion, more than three to one. Lam 
Satisfied that it will do this vpon 
any soil, if you give the trees fifteen 
years to grow in; and, in short, 
that the locusts will be trees when. 
the ash are merely poles, if both 
are left to grow up in single stems. 
If in coppice, ay loeust will — 
as les; I mean as 
and as io poles in six years, as 


the ash wiil in ten years; to say 
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nothing of the superior durability 
of the locust. I have seen locusts, 
at Mr. Kyowxes’s at Thursley, 
sufficient for a hop-pole, for an 
ordinary boprpole, with only five 
ears’ growth in them, and leay- 
ing the last year’s growth to be 
cut off, leaving the top of the pole 
three quarters of an inch through. 
There is nothing that we have ever 
heard of, of the timber kind, equal 
to this in point of quickness of 
growth. In parts of the countr 
where hop-poles are not wanted, 
espalier stakes, wood for small 
fencing, hedge stakes, hurdle 
stakes, fold-shores, as the people 
call them, are always wanted ; 
and is it not better to have a thing 
that will last twenty years, than a 
thing that will last only three? I 
know of no English underwood 
which gives a hedge stake to last 
even two years. I should think 
that a very profitable way of em- 
loying the locust would be this. 
lant a coppice, the plants two 
feet apart. Thus planted, the trees 
will protect one another against 
the wind; keep the side shoots 
pruned off. At the end of six 
years, the coppice, if well planted 
and managed, will be, at the ver 
least, twenty feet high to the tips 
of the trees, Not if the grass and 
weeds are suffered to grow up to 
draw all the moisture up out of 
the ground, to keep the air from 
the young plants, and to intercept 
the gentle rains and the dewa; 
but, trenched ground, planted 
carefully, and kept clean; and 
always bearing in mind that hares 
and rabbits and young locust trees 
will never-live together; for the 
hares and rabbits will not only 
bite them off; but will gnaw them 
down to the ground, and whea 
they have done that, will scratch 
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away the ground to gnaw into the 
very root. A gentleman bought 
some locust trees of me last year, 
and brought me a dismal account 
in the summer of their being all 
dead ; but I have since found that 
they were all eaten up by the 
hares. He saw some of my retuse ; 
some of those which were too bad 
to send to him, which were a great 
deal higher than his head. His 
ground was as good as mine, ac- 
cording to his account; but I 
had no hares to fight against ; or 
else mine would have been all 
dead too. I say, then, that a lo- 
cust plantation, in pretty good 
land, well managed, would be 
twenty feet high in six years; sup- 

ose it, however, to be only fifteen, 
there would be, at the bottom, 
wood to make two loeust PINS 
for ship-building ; two locust pins 
at the bottom of each tree. Two 
at the very least; and here would 
be twenty-two thousand locust 
pins to the acre, probably enough 
for the building of a seventy-four 
gun ship. These pins are about 
eighteen inches long, and, per- 
haps, an inch and half through ; 
and there is this surprising quality 
jn the wood of the locust, that it 
js just as hard and as durable at 
five or six years’ growth as it is at 
fifty years growth. Of which | 
can produce an abundance of 
instances. The stake which I 
brought home from America, and 
which is now at Fleet-street, had 
stood as a stake for about eight 
and twenty years, as certified to 
me by Judge Mitchell, of North 
Hampstead in Long Island, who 
gave me the stake, and who said 
to me at the time, ‘‘ Now are you 

** really going to take that croo 
** miserable stick to England !” 
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least, I have been so informed, 


that our Government have sent to 
America in consequence of my 
writings about the locust, to en- 


deavour to get locust pins for the 


navy. I have been informed that 
they have been told that the Ame- 
rican Government has bought them 
all up. Be this as it may, I know 
that a wagon load of these pins is, 
in America itself, equal in value 
to a wagon load of barrels of the 
finest flour. This being undenia- 
ble, and the fact being undeniable 
that we can grow locust pins here, 
that I can take a seed to-day, and 
say that it shall produce two pins 
in seven years’ time, will it not be- 
come an article of heavy accusa- 
tion against the Government if 
they neglect even one day to set 
about tearing up their infernal 
Scotch firs and larches in Wol- 
mer Forest and elsewhere, and 
putting locust trees in their stead, 
in order, first to provide this ex- 
cellent material for ship-building ; 
and next to have some fine planta- 
tions in the Holt Forest, Wolmer 
Forest, the New Forest, the Fo- 
rest of ero and elsewhere, the 
only possible argument against 
wi Pwhich bela that I may 
possibly take a rideround amongst 
their plantations, and that it may 
be everlastingly recorded that it 
was | who was the cause of the 
Government's adopting this wise 
and beneficial measure ! 

I am disposed to believe, how- 
ever, that the Government will not 
be brutish enough, obstinately to 
reject the advice given to them on 
this head, it being observed, how- 
ever, that I wish to have no hand 
in their proceedings, directly or 
indirectly. I can sell all the trees 
that I have for sale to other cus- 





Now it is pretty well known, at 


‘tomers. Let them look out for 
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themselves; and, as to any re- 
ports that their creatures may make 
upon the subjects | shall be able 
to produce proofs enough that such 
reports, if unfavourable, are false. 
I wrote, in a Register from Long 
Island, that I could if I would tell 
insolent Castlereagh, who was 
for making Englishmen dig holes 
one day and fill them up the. next, 
how he might profitab/y put some- 
thing into those holes, but that I 
would not tell him ‘as long as the 
Boroughmongers should be in the 
state in which they then were. 
They are no longer in that state, 
I thank God. There has been no 
positive law to alter their state, 
but it is manifest that there must 
be such law before it be long. 
Events are working together to 
make the country worth living in, 
which, for the great body of the 
people is at present hardly the 
case. Above all things in the 
world, it is the duty of every man, 
who has it in his power, to do what 
he can to promote the creation of 
materials for the building of ships 
in the best. manner; and it is now 
a fact of perfect notoriety, that, 
with regard te the building. of 
ships, it cannot be done in the 
best manner without the assistance 
of this sort of wood. 

I have seen a specimen of the 
locust wood used in the making 
of furniture.. I saw it in the posts 
of a bed-stead; and any thing 
more handsome I never saw in 
my life. I had used it myself in 
the making of rules; but I never 
saw it in this shape before. It 
admits of a polish nearly as fine 
as that of box. It is a bright and 
beautiful- yellow. And in‘ bed- 


steads, for iristance, it would last 
for ever,.and would not become 
loose at the joints, like oak and 
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other perishable wood ; because, 
like the live oak and the red ce- 
dar, no worm or insect ever preys 
upon it. There is no fear of the 
quantity being too great. It would 
take a century to make as many 
plantations as are absolutely 
wanted in England. It would be 
a prodigious creation of real and 
solid wealth. Not such a creation 
as that of paper money, which 
only takes the dinner from one 
man and gives it to another, 
which only gives an unnatural 
swell to a city or a watering place 
by beggaring a thousand villages ; 
but it would be a creation of mo- 
ney’s worth things. Let any mam 
go and look at a farm-house that 
was built a hundred years ago. 


He will find it, though very welk 


built wtth stone or brick, actually 
falling to pieces, unless very 
ay repaired, owing en- 
tirely to the rotten wodd in the 
isdn: the door-sills, the 
plates, the pins, the door frames, 


the window frames, and all those. 


parts of the beams, the joists, and 
the rafters, that come in contact 
with the rain or the moisture, 
The two parts of a park pailing 


which give way first, are, the parts. 
of the post that meet the ground,, 
and the pins which hold the rails. 


to the post. Both these rot long 


before the pailing rots. Now, alf 


this is avoided by the use of locust 
as sills, as joists, as posts, as 
frames, and as pins. Many a 
roof has come down merely from 
the rotting of the pins. The best 
of apine oak is generally chasen 
for these pins, But after a time, 
the air gets into the pin-hoie. The 


pin rots from the moist air, it 


gives way, the wind shakes the 
roof, and down it comes,’ or, it 
swags, the wet gets in, and the 
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house is rotten. In ships, the pins 
are the first things that give way. 
Many a ship would last twenty 
years after it-is broken up, if put 
together with loeust pins. I am 
aware that some readers will be- 
come tired of this subject; and, 
nothing but my conviction of its 
being of the very first importance 
to the whole kingdom could make 
me thus dwell upon it. 


We got to Tuurstey after 
our beautiful ride through Mr. 
Lercu’s coppices, and the weather 
being pretty cold, we found our- 
selves most happily situated here 
by the side of an American Fire- 
place, making extremely com- 
fortable a room which was for- 
merly amongst the most uncom- 
fortable in the world. This is 
another. of what the malignant 
pocvens call Cobbett’s Quackeries. 

ut my real opinion is. that the 
whole body of them, all put to- 
gether, have never, since the 
were born, conferred so muc 
benefit upon the country, as I 
have esa upon it by intro- 
ducing this fire place. Mr. Jup- 
son of Kensington, who is the 
manufacturer of them, tells me 
that he has a great demand, 
which gives me much pleasure ; 
but really, coming to conscience, 
no man ought to sit by one of these 
fire-places that does not go the 
full length with me both in poli- 
tics and religion. It is not fair for 
them to enjoy the warmth without 
subscribing to the doctrines of the 
giver of the warmth. However, 
as I have nothing to do with Mr. 


Jupson’s affair, either as to the 


profit or the loss, he must sell 


the fire-places to whomsoever- he 


pleases. 
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Kensington, Sunday, th Nov. 


Comtne to Godalming on Fri- 
day, where business kept us that 
night, we had to experience at the 
inn the want of our American 
fire-place. A large and long room 
to sit in, with a miserable thin 
called a screen to keep the mad 
from our backs, with a smoke in - 
the room half an hour after the 
fire was lighted, we, consuming a 
full bushel of coals: in order to 
keep us warm, were not half so 
well off as we should have been 
in the same room, and without 
any screen and with two gallons 
of coals, if we had our American 
fire-place. I gave the landlord 
my advice upon the subject, and 
he said he would go and look at 
the fire-place at Mr. Know tes's. 
That was precisely one of. those 
rooms which stand in absolute need 
of such a fire-place. It is, I 
should think, five-and-thirty, or 
forty feet long, and pretty nearly 
twenty feet wide. I could sooner 
dine with a labouring man upon 
his allowance of bread, such as L 
have mentioned above, than I 
would, in winter time, dine in that 
room upon turbot and surloin of 
beef. An American fire-place, 
with a good fire in it, would make 
every part of that room pleasant 
to dine in in the coldest day in 
winter. I saw a_public-house 
drinking-room, where the owner 
has tortured his invention to get a 
little warmth for his guests, where 
he fetchies his coals in a wagon 
from a distance of twenty miles or 
thereabouts, and where he con- 
sumes these coals by the bushel, to 
effect that which he cannot effect 
at all, and which he might effect 
completely with about a fourth 
part of the coals. 

It looked like rain on Saturday 
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morning, we therefore sent our 
horses on from Godalming to Rip- 
ley, and toek a postchaise to con- 
vey us afterthem. Being shut up 
in the post-chaise did not prevent 
me from taking a look at a little 
snug house stuck under the hill on 
the road side, just opposite the 
old chapel on St. Catherine’s-hill, 
which house was not there when I 
was a boy. id found that this 
house is now occupied by the 
family Monynevx, for ages the 
owners of Losety Park, on the 
out-skirts of which estate this 
house stands. The house at 
Losexy is of great antiquity, and 
had, or perhaps has, attached to 
it the great manors of Godalming 
and areas “20m I believe that 
Sir Tomas More lived at Losely, 
or, at any rate, that the Moty- 
NEUXES are, in some degree, de- 
scended from him. The estate is, 
I fancy, theirs yet; but here they 
are, in this little house, while one 
Gunnine (an East Indian, I be- 
lieve) occupies the house of their 
ancestors. At Senp, or Surron, 
where Mr. Wess Wesron inha- 
bited, there is a Baron somebody, 
with a De-before his name. The 
name is German or Dutch, I be- 
lieve. How the Baron came 
there I know not; but as I have 
read his name amongst the Jus- 
tices of the Peace for the county 
of Surrey, be must have been 
born in England, or the law has 
been violated in making him a 
Justice of the Peace, seeing that 
no person not born a subject of 
the king, and a subject in this 
country ‘too, can lawfully hold a 
commission under the - crown, 
either civil or military. Nor is it 
lawful for man > abroad 
of Scotchor Irish parents, to hold 
such commission under the crown, 











though such commissions have 
been held, and are held, b 
sons who are neither alae sein 
subjects of the king, ner born of 
English parents abroad, It should 
also be known and borne in mind 
by the people, that it is unlawful, 
to grant any pension from the 
crown to any foreigner whatever, 
And no naturalization act can, 
take away this disability. Yet the 
Whigs, as they call themselves, 
granted such pensions during the 
short time that they were in power. 

When we got to Ripley, we 
found the day very fine, and we 
got upon our horses and rode home 
to dinner, after an absence of just 
one month, agreeably to our ori- 
ginal jntention, having seen a 
great deal of the country, havin 
had a great deal of sport, an 
having, [ trust, laid in a stock of 
health for the winter, sufficient to 
enable us to withstand the suffo~ 
cation of this smoking and stink - 
ing Wen. 


But, Richard and I have done 


something else, besides ride, and: - 


hunt, and course, and stare about 
us, during this month. He was 
eleven years old Jast March, and 
it was now time for him to begin 
to know something about letters 
and figures. He has learned to 
work in the garden, and having, 
been a good deal in the country, 
knows a great deal about farming 
affairs. He can ride any thing of 
a horse, and over any thing that 
a horse will go over. So ex 

at hunting, that his first teacher, 
Mr. Budd, gave the hounds up to 
his management in the field; 
‘but now he begins to talk about 
nothing but fow-hunting! That 
is a dangerous thing. When he 
and I went from home, I had bu- 
siness at Reigate It was a very 
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wet morning, and we went off 
long before daylight in a post- 
chaise, intending to have our 
horses brought after us. He 
began to talk in anticipation of 
the sport he was going to have, 
and was very inquisitive as to the 
robability of our meeting with 
x-hounds, which gave me occa- 
sion to address him thus: * Fox- 
*‘ hunting isa very fine thing, and 
“very proper for people to be 
“‘ engaged in, and it is very de- 
** sirable to be able to ride well 
** and to be in at the death; but 
“that is not ALL; that is not 
“every thing. Any fool can ride 
“a horse, and draw a cover; 
“any groom or any stable-fellow, 
“‘ who is as ignorant as the horse, 
“‘can do these things; but, all 
** gentlemen that go a fox-hunting 
** (I hope God will forgive me for 
“the lie] are scholars, Richard. 
‘It is not the riding, nor the 
“* scarlet eoats, that make them 
** gentlemen ; it is their scholar-| 
“ship.” What he thought I do 
not know; for he sat as mute as 
a fish, and I could not see his 
countenance. * So,” said I, “you 
“ must now begin to learn some- 
“ thing, and you must begin with 
“ arithmetic.” He had learned, 
from mere play, to read, being 
first set to work of his own accord, 
to find out what was said about 
Tuvrte.st, when all the world 
was talking and reading about 
Tuvurrent. That had induced 
us to give him Robinson Crusoe ; 
and that had made him a passable 
reader. Then he had. scrawled 
down letters and words upon 
paper, and had written letters to 
me, in the strangest way ima- 
go. His rena 2 7 of figures 
e had acquired from the neces- 
sity of knowing the several num- 
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bers upon the barrels of seede 

brought from America, and the 

numbers upon the doors of houses, 

So that I had pretty nearly a 

blank sheet of paper to begin 

upon; and [ have always held it 

to be stupidity to the last d 

to attempt to put book-learning 

into children who are too young 

to reason with. 

1 began with a pretty long 

lecture on the utility of arithmetic ; 
the absolute necessity of it, in 
order for us to make out our ac- 

counts of the trees and seeds that 

we should have to sell in the 

winter, and the utter impossibility 

of our getting paid for our pains 

unless we were able to make out 

our accounts, which accounts 

could not be made out unless we 
understood something about arith- 

metic. Having thus made him 

understand the utility of the 
thing, and given him a very strong 
instance in the case of our nursery 
affairs, I proceeded to explain to 
him the meaning of the word arith- 
metic, the power of figures, accord- 
ing to the place they occupied. | 
then, for it was still dark, taught 
him to add a few figures together, 
I naming the figures one after 
another, while he, at the mention of 
each new figure said the amount, 
and if incorrectly, he was cor- 
rected by me.. When we had got 
a sum of about 24, I said now 
there is another line of figures on 
the left of this, and therefore you 
are to put down the 4 and carry 2- 
“ What is carrying ?”: said he. 
I then explained to him the why 
and the wherefore of this, and he 
perfectly understood me at once. 
We then did several other little 
sums; and, by the time we got lo 
Sutton, it becoming daylight, I 
took a pencil and set him a litle 
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sum upon paper, which, after 


making a mistake or two, he did 


very, well. By the time we got 


_to Reigate he had done several 


more, and at last, a pretty long 


one, with very few errors. We 


had business all day, and thought 
no more of our scholarship until 
we went to bed, and then we did, 
in our post-chaise fashion, a great 
many lines in arithmetic before 
we went to sleep.. Thus we went 
on mixing our riding and hunting 
with our arithmetic, until we quit- 
ted Gopatmine, when he did a 


Sum very nicely in multiplication 
of money, falling a little short of 


what I had laid out, which was to 
make him learn the four rules in 
whole numbers first, and then 
in money, before I got home. 
Friends’ houses are not so good as 
inns for executing a project like 
this; because you cannot very 
well be by yourself ; and we slept 
but four nights at inns during our 


absence. So that we have actu- 
_ally stolen the time to accomplish 
this job, and. Richard’s Journal 


records that he was more than 
fifteen days out of the thirty one, 
coursing or hunting. Nothing 
Struck me more than the facility, 


_the perfect readiness with which 


he at once performed addition of 
money. There is pence table 


which. boys usually learn, antl 


during the learning of which they 


usually get no small number of 
thumps. This table I found it 


wholly unnecessary tosethim. I 


had written it for him in one of the 
leaves of his journal book. But, 
‘upon looking at it, he said, “1 


“don’t want this, because, you 


.*‘ know, I have nothing to do but 


“to divide by twelve.” That is 
right, said I, you are a clever fel- 
low, Dick; and I shut up the 
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book. Now, when there is so 
much talk about education, let me 
ask how many pounds it generally 
costs parents to have a boy tanght 
this much of arithmetic; how much 
time it costs also; and, which 
isa far more serious considera- 
tion, how much mortification, and 
very often how much loss of health, 
it costs the poor scolded broken- 
hearted child, who becomes dun- 
der-headed and dull for all his life- 
time, merely because that has been 
imposed upon him as a task which 
he ought to regard as an object of 
pleasant pursuit. I never even 
once desired him to stay a mo- 
ment from any other thing that 
he had a mind to goat. I just 
wrote the sums down upon paper, 
laid them upon the table, and left 
him to tackle them when he 
pleased. .In the case of the mul- 
tiplication-table, the learning of 
which is something of a job, and 
which it is absolutely necessary to 
Jearn perfectly, 1 advised him to 
go up into his bed-room and read 
it twenty times over out loud every 
morning before he went a hunting. 
and ten times over every night 
alter he came back, till itall came 
as pat upon his lips_as the names 
of personsthathe knew. He did 
this, and at the end of about a 


week he was ready to set on upon 


multiplication. It is the irksome- 
ness of the thing which is the great 


bar to learning of every sort. I 


took care not to suffer irksomeness 
to seize his mind for a moment, 
and the consequence. was that 
which | have described. - I wish 
clearly to be understood as ascri- 
bing nothing to extraordinary 
natural ability. There are, as 
I have often said, as mapy sorts 
of men as there are of com but, 
I do not pretend 4 be of any pe- 
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‘culiarly excellent sort, and [ have 


‘the same age, equally healthy, 
‘and — up in the same man- 
ner, woulc 


never discovered any indications 
of it. There ate, to be sure, sorts 
that are naturally stupid; but, 
the generality of men are not 80; 
and I believe that every boy of 


(unless of one of the stu- 
pid kinds) learn in just the same 
‘sort of way; but, not if begun to 
‘be thumped at five or six years 
‘old, when the poor little things 
have no idea of the utility of any 
thing; who are hardly sensible 
beings, and have but just under- 
“standing enongh to know that it 
will hurt them if they jump down 
‘a chalk pit. I am sure, from 
thousands of instances that have 
come under my own eyes, thatto be- 
gin to teach children book-learn- 
ing before they are capable of 
reasoning, is the sure and certain 
way to enfeeble their minds for 
life; and, if they have natural 
genius, to cramp, if not totally to 
destroy that genius. 

I think I shall be tempted to 
mould into a little book these les- 
sons of arithmetic given to Richard. 
I think that a boy of sense, and of 
age equal to that of my scholar, 
would derive great profit from such 
a little book. It would not be 
equal to my verbal explanations, 
especially accompanied with the 
other parts of my conduct towards 
my: scholar; but, at any rate, it 
would be plain ; it would be what 
a boy could understand ; it would 
encourage him by giving hima 
= at the reasons for what he 
‘was doing : it would contain prin- 
ciples ; and the difference between 
oe and rules ‘is this, that 

e former are persuasions and the 
latter are commands. There isa 
great deal of difference between 
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carrying 2 for such and sucha 
reason, and carrying 2 because 
you must carry 2, You see boys 
that can cover reams of paper 
with figures, and do it with per. 
fect correctness too; and at the 
same time, can give you not a 
single reason for any part of what 
they have done. Now this is really 
doing very little. The rule is soon 
forgotten, and then all is forgotten. 
It would be the same with a law- 
yer that understood none of the 
principles of law, As far as he 
could find and remember cases 
exactly similar in all their parts to 
the case which he might have to 
manage, he would be as profound 
a lawyer as any inthe world ; but, 
if there was the slightest difference 
between his case and the cases he 
had found upon record, there 
would be an end of his law. 
Some people will say, here is 
a monstrous deal of vanity and 
egotism ; and if they will tell me, 
how such a story is to be told with- 
out exposing a man to this imputa- 
tion, 1 will adopt their mode ano- 
ther time. ] get nothing by telling 
the story. i should get full as 
much by keeping it to myself; but 
it may be useful to others, and 
rem I tell it. Nothing is so 
angerous as supposing that you 
have eight tonders-of the world. 
I have no pretentions to any such 
possession. J look upon my boy 
as being like other boys in gene- 
ral, Their fathers can teach arith- 
metic as well as 1; and if they 
have not a mind to pufsue my me- 
thod, they must pursue their own. 
Let them apply to the outside of 
the head and to the back, if they 
like ; let them bargain for thumps 
and the birch rod ; it is their al- 
fair and not mine. I never yet 
saw in my house a child that was 
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. afraid ; thatwas in any ‘fear what- 
ever; that was ever for a moment 
under any sort of apprehension, 
on account of the learning of any 
thing ; and I never in my life gave 
a command, an order, a request, 
or even advice, to look into any 
book; and I am quite satisfied 
that the way to make children 
dunces, to make them detest 
books, and justify that detesta- 

-tion, is to teaze them and bother 
them upon the subject. 

As to the age at which children 

-ought to begin to.be taught, it is 
very curious, that, while I was at 
a friend’s house during my ride, I 
looked into, by mere accident, a 
little child’s abridgment of the 
History of England : a little thing 
about twice as big as a crown- 
piece. Even into this abridgment 
the historian had introduced the cir- 
cumstance of Alfred's father, who, 
‘through a mistaken notion of 
‘¢ kindness to his son, had suffered 
‘* him to live to. the age of twelve 
‘* years without any attempt being 
‘made to give him education.” 
-How came this writer to know 
that it was°a mistaken notion ! 
Ought he not rather, when he 
looked at the result, when he con- 
sidered the astonishing knowledge 
and great deeds of Alfred—ought 
he not to have hesitated before he 
thus criticised the notions of the 
father? It appears from the re- 
sult, that the notions of the father 
were perfectly correct; and I am 
satisfied, that if they had begun 
to thump the head of Alfred a 

che was a child, we should not at 





this day have heard talk of Altred 
the Great. | 

Grea ies are due fo the 
OLD LADY 


me, on account 
‘ 
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of my apparent inattention to- 
wards her, during her recent, or 
rather, | may say, her present, fit 
of that tormenting disorder, which, 
as I observed before, comes upon 
her by spelis, Dr. M‘Curiocn 
may say what he pleases about 
her being “ wi’ bairn.” I say it’s 
the wet gripes; and I saw a poor 
old mare down in Hampshire in 
just the same way; but God for- 
bid the catostrophe should be the 
same, for they shot poorold Ball for 
the hounds, This disorder comes 
by spells. Itsometimes seems as 
if it were altogether going off ; 
the pulse rises, and the appetite 
returns. By-and-by a fresh grum- 
bling begins to take place in the 
bowels. These are followed by 
acute pains; the patient becomes 
tremulous; the pulse begins to 
fall, and the mosi gloomy appre- 
hensions begin again to be enter- 
tained. Atevery spell the pulse 
does not cease falling till it be- 
comes lower than it was breught 
to by the preceding spell; and 
thus, spell after spell, finally pro- 
duces the natural result. 

It is useless at present to say 
much about the equivocating and 


relative to the cause of the fall. 
They are very shy, extremely 
cautious; become wonderfully 
wary, with regard to this sub- 
ject.. They do not know what to 
make of it. They all remember, 
that I told them that their pro- 
sperity was delusive ; that it would 


}soon come to an end, -while they 


were telling me of the falsification 
of all my predictions. J told them 
the Small-note Bill had only given 
a respite. I told them the 
foreign loans, and the shares, and 


Soaanectpemretabalinalbiens 
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Bill; and that a short time would ; 


see the Small-note Bill driving the 
gold out of the country, and bring 
us back to another restriction, 
OR, to wheat at four shillings a 
bushel. They remember that I 
told them all this; and now, some 
of them begin to regard me as the 
principal cause of the present 
embarrassments! This is pretty 
work indeed! What! I! The 
poor deluded creature, whose pre- 
dictions were all falsified, who 
knew nothing at all about such 
matters, who was a perfect pedlar 
in political economy, who was 
“a conceited and obstinate old 
“ dotard,” as that polite and en- 
lightened paper, the Morning 
Herald, called me: is it possible, 
that such a poor miserable crea- 
ture can have had the power to 
produce effects so prodigious ! 
Yet this really appears to be the 
opinion of one, at least, of these 
Mr. Brougham’s best+ possible 
public instructers. The Public 
Ledger, of the 16th of November, 
has the following passage. 

“ It is fully ascertained that 
“the Country Banking Establish- 
*‘ ments im England have latterly 
‘‘ been compelled to limit their 
‘‘ paper circulation, for the writ- 
‘ings of Mx. Conserr are wide- 
“* ly circulated in the Agricultural 


- & districts, and they have been so 


“ snecessful as to induce the 
“ Boobies to call for gold in place 


‘* of country paper, a circumstance. 


‘‘ which has produced a greater 
“* effect on the currency than any 
** exportation of the precious me- 


4* fais to the Continent, either of 


«« Europe or America, could have 
* done, although it too must have 
‘« contributed to render money for 
‘* a season scarce.” 


And; so, the “‘ boobies” call for 





gold instead of country bank- 
notes! Bless the “boobies”! | 
wish they would do it to a greater 
extent, which they would, if they 
were not so dependent as they 
are upon the ragmen. But, does 
the Pusuic Lepcer think that 
those unfortunate creatures who 
suffered the other day at Plymouth, 
would have been “ boobies,” if 
they had gone and got sovereigns 
betore the banks broke? This 
brother of the broad sheet should 
act justly and fairly as Ido. He 
should ascribe these demands for 
gold to Mr. Jones of Bristol and 
nottome. Mr. Jonxs taught the 
“boobies” that they might have ~ 
gold for asking for, or send the 
rag-men to jail. It is Mr. Jones, 
therefore, that they should 
blame, and not me. But, seri- 
ously speaking, what a mess, 
what a pickle, what a horrible 
mess, must the thing be in, if any 
man, or any thousand of men, or 
any hundred thousand of men, 
can change the value of money, 
unhinge all contracts and all en- 
eagements, and plunge the pecu- 
niary affairs of a nation into con- 
fusion? I have been often accused 
of wishing to be thought the cle- 
verest man in. the country; but 
surely it is no vanity (for vanity 
means unjust pretension) for me 
to think myself the cleverest man 
in the country, if 1 can of my own 
head, and at my own pleasure, 
produce effects like these. Truth, 
however, and fair dealing with my 
readers, call upon me to disclaim 
so haughty a pretension. I have 
no such power as this public in- 
structer ascribes to me. Greater 
causes are at work to produce such 
effects ; causes wholly uncontrol- 
lable by me, and, what is more, 
wholly incontrollable in the long 
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run by the government itself, 
though heartily co-operating with 
the bank directors, These united 
can do nothing to arrest the pro- 
gress of events. Peel’s bill pro- 


duced the horrible distresses of 


1822; the part repeal of that bill 
produced a respite, that respite is 
now about to expire ; and neither 
Government nor bank, nor both 
joined’ together, can prevent the 
ultimate consequences. They 
may postpone them for a little ; 
but mark, every postponement 
‘will render the catastrophe the 
more dreadful. 

I see everlasting atiempts by 
the Instructer to cast blame upon 
the bank. I can see no blame in 
the bank. ‘The bank has issued 
no small notes, though it has 
liberty to do it. The bank pays 
in gold agreeably to the law. 
What more does any body want 
with the bank. The bank lends 
money I suppose when it chooses; 
and is not it to be the judge when 
it shall lend and when it shall not ! 
The bank is blamed for putting 
out paper and causing high prices ; 
and blamed at the same time 
for not putting out paper to ac- 
comodate merchants and keep 
them from breaking. It cannot 
be to blame for both, and, indeed, 
it is blameable for neither. It-is 
the fellows that put out the paper 
and then break that do the mis- 
chief. However, a breaking mer- 
chant, whom the bank will no 
longer prop up, will uaturally 
blame the bank, just as every in- 
solvent blames a solvent that will 
not lend him money. : 

When the foreign loans first 
began to go on, Peter Maccun- 
Lrocu and all the Scotch were 
cock 0’ whoop. They said that 
there were prodigious advantages 
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in lending money to South Ame- 
rica, that the interest would come 
home to enrich us; that the amount 
of the loans would go out chiefly 
in English manufactures ; that the 
commercial gains would be enor 
mous ; and that this country would 
thus be made rich, and powerful, 
and happy, by employing in this 
way its ‘* surplus capital,” and 
thereby contributing at the same 
time to the uprooting of despotism 
and superstition, and the establish- 
ing of freedom and liberality in 
their stead. Unhappy and pur- 
blind, I could not for the life of 
me see the matter in this light. 
My perverted optics could per- 
ceive no surplus capital in bun- 
dles of bank-notes. I could see 
no gain in sending out goods which 
somebody in England was to pay 
for, without, as it appeared to me, 
the smallest chance of ever being 
paid again. I could see no chance 
of gain in the purchase of a bond, 


‘nominally bearing interest at six 


per cent., and on which, as I 
thought, no interest at all would 
ever be paid. I despised the 
idea of paying bits of paper by 
bits of paper. I knew that a 
bond, though said to bear six per 
cent. interest, was not worth a far- 
thing, unless some interest were 
ar upon it. I declared, when 
Spanish bonds were at seventy- 
five, that I would not give a crown 
for a hundred pounds in them, if 
I were compelled to keep them 
unsold for seven years; and I 
now declare, as to South Ameri- 
can bonds, I think them of less 
valae than the Spanish bonds 
now are, if the owner be com- 
pelled to keep them unsold for a 
year. It is very true, that these 
opinions agree with my wishes ; 


but they have not been created by 
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thosewishes. They are founded | 
on my knowledge of the state of 
things, and upon my firm convic- 
tion of the folly of expecting that 
the interest of these things will 
ever come from the respective 
countries to which they relate. 
Mr. Canning's despatch, which 
{ shall insert below, has, doubt- 
less, had a tendency (whether ex- 
pected or not) to prop up the 
credit of these sublime specula- 
tions. The propping up of the 
credit of them can, however, do 
no sort of good. The keeping up 
the price of them for the present 
may assist some of the actual 
speculators, but it can do nothing 
for the speculation in the end, 
and this speculation, which was 
wholly an effect of the Small- 
note Bill, will finally have a 
most ruinous effect. How is it to 
be otherwise ? Have we ever re- 
ceived any evidence, or any thing 
whereon to build a belief, that the 
interest of these bonds will be 
paid? Never; and the man must 
be mad; mad with avarice ora 
love of gambling, that could ad- 
vance his money upon any such a 
thing as these bonds. The fact is, 
however, that it was not money: 
it was Lig ae it was borrowed, or 
created, for the purpose of being 
advanced. Obsérve too, that when 
the loans were madé, money was 
at a lower value than it is now; 
therefore, those who wotild have 
to pay the interest, would have 
too much to pay if they were to 
fulfil their engagement. Mr. 
Canning’s State Paper clealy 
proves to me, that the main object 
of it is to make the loans to 
South America finally be paid, 
because, if they be not paid, 
not only is the amount of them 
lost to the bond-holders ; but, 





there is an end, at once, to al 
that brilliant commerce with which 
that shining Minister appears to 
be so much enchanted. All the sil- 
ver and gold, all the Mexican and 
Peruvian dreams vanish in an in- 
stant, and leave behind the wretch- 
ed Cotton- Lords and wretched 
Jews and Jobbers to go to the 
workhouse, or to Botany - Bay. 
The whole of the loans are said 
to amount to about twenty-one or 
twenty-two millions, It is su 
posed, that twelve millions, have 
actually been sent out in goods. 
These goods have perhaps been 
paid for here, but they have been 
paid for out of English money or 
by English promises. The money 
to pay with has come from those 
who gave money for the South 
American bonds, and these bond- 
holders are to be repaid, if repaid 
at all, by the South Americans. 
If not paid at all, then England 
will have sent away twelve mil- 
lions worth of goods for nothing ; 
and this would be the Scotch way 
of obtaining enormous advantages 
for the country by laying out its 
“ surplus capital” in foreign 
loans. I shall conclude this sub- 
ject by inserting a letter which I 
find in the Morning Chronicle, of 
the 18th instant. I perfectly agree 
with the writer. The Editor of 
the Morning Chronicle does not, 
as appears by the remark which 
he makes at the head of it; but 
I shall insert the whole, his re- 
mark ‘and all, and add a remark 
or two of my own. 


SOUTH AMERICAN LOANS. 
Tue following letter is evidently from 
a writer who seems to have his mo- 
tives for giving as unfavourable a 
view of the South Ameriean Loans 
as possible. Such as it is, however, 
we lay it before our readers :— | 
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To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 


Srr,—The Loans to the South 
American States have now become 
of such magnitude, that any eluci- 
dation of the actual condition and 
value of these securities must be 
important to the public. The com- 
mencement of this era of specula- 
tion was in the year 1822, when 
Messrs. Hullett and Co, graciously 
accepted of the modest sum of one 
million, on behalf of the Chilian 
Government ; Messrs. Herring, Gra- 
ham; and -Powles, condescended to 
receive two millions for that of Co- 
lombia; and Messrs. Frys and Chap- 
man borrowed a trifle for Peru, 
Things thus went on charmingly; 
and, even in 1828, every one was 
in good humour upon the subject; 
but, in 1824, most of the money 
having been sent to America, and 
none returning, the contractors be- 
gan to look around for means to pay 
the forthcoming dividends; what 
was to be done? why, John Bull 
having still plenty of spare cash, the 
easiest way was to borrow it, and pay 
him the dividends with his own cvin: 
Colombia, therefore, merely took the 
small additional sum of 4,750,0001., 
and Mexico, 3,200,000/.; Buenos 
Ayres, Brazil, &c. also took their 
share of the plunder, and the whole 
of the debts thus contracted by the 
South American States, up to the 
present time, amount to the enor- 
mous sum of Twenty-one Mut- 
Lions Stent: nG!* Independently of 
which, some of the States have inter- 
nal debts to a considerable amount ; 
Columbia, for instance, to the extent 
of near three millions of dollars. 

Now, without recurring to the odd 
stories which were propagated re- 
specting the origin of some of these 
loans; to the epithets which were at 
one time so unsparingly bestowed 
upon the contractors; or to the most 
a-propos death of M. Zea, the Colom- 
bian Minister—without recurring to 
all these, and many more such sub- 
jects, which only expose the credu- 

ity of the English public, let us 





come to the main question. Have 
these States the means, in their pre< 
sent condition, of paying the divi- 
dends upon such an immense debt? 
To this Lboldly answer, No; and I defy: 
any of the contractors to prove the: 
contrary ; for it is notorious, that one 
of the Republics has already forgot- 
ten to remit the interest lately due, 
anid that it has been actually paid by 
the joint contributions of the con= 
tractors of the other. loans, in 
order that the public may be stilk 
kept in the dark, and be indueed to 
purchase the bonds of Governments 
which are palpably insolvent. The 
whole history, indeed, of these loans, 
is a continued series of delusions. 
’Tis the interest of the large bond- 
holders, of the contractors, and of 
the South Americans themselves, to 
mislead. the British public; hence 
their finances are represented as 
flourishing, without a dollar in the 
treasury ; and their mines as being 
fuli of wealth, when they are over- 
flowing with water. 

There is yet another circumstance, 
which adds materially to the hazard 
of any investment in these securi- 


times, of the nes nee themselves’ 
becoming bankrupt, who would pay’ 
the dividends then, even if they had 
arrived ? 

It is much to be feared, that but- 
too many of these bonds are held by. 
females, retired tradesmen, and other 
persons of small property, who, at 
the time the interest of our own 
funds was reduced, gladly purchased 
into these stocks as the only means’ 
of keeping up their usual income, 
‘The distress which that class” musb 
inevitably suffer, when the interest 
upon these securities shall cease to 
be paid, may be more easily ima- 

ined. than. described; it is to be 

oped, however, they will not wait 
for such an event, but dispose of this 
foreign trash while they can, and be 
contented with the lower, thou 
more certain, interest afforded by 


British funds. 
« Be wise to-day; *tis madness to defer ; 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead, 





* See Table (*) in the following page. 





Thus on, till wisdom is push’d out of life,” 
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* 7 
(*) LOANS CONTRACTED BY SOUTH AMERICA WITH ENGLAND, 





State. | Year. Amount. Interest. | Issued at. 


—_~ 


Contractors. 





Brazil ......| 1824 |£1,200,000 [5perCt.| 75 


Thomas Wilson & Co. 


SER. now's be 1925 2,000,000 — 85 Rothschilds. 

Buenos Ayres) 1624 | 1,000,000 | 6 per Ct. €5 /|Barings. 

Chili... ....| 1822 | 1,000,000 — 70 = |Hulletts. 

Colombia....| 1822 | 2,000,000 | — g4 4 |Herring, Graham and 
; Powles. 

BEB con cces 1824 | 4,750,000 a 884 |Goldschmidts. 

Guatimala ..| 1825 1,428,571 — 73 J. & A. Powles. 

Mexico...... 1824 | 3,200,000 | SperCt. 58 |Goldschmidts. 











Ditto........| 1825 | 3,200,000 | 6perCt. 892 |Barclay, Herring & Co. 
| 








Peru.....4+: 1822 450,000 — 68 | Frys and Chapman. 
Ditto........| 1824 750,000 — 82 Do. 
Ditto... 000. 1625 616,000 — 78 Do. 

‘s £ 21,594,571 


This is a pretty round sum—a 
sum, the very naming of which 
would make any body but half- 
mad Englishmen stare. To make 
comparisons with our own debt 
would have little effect, that being 
so monstrous that every other sum 
shrinks into nothingness at the 
sight of it. But let us look at the 
United States, for they have a 
debt, and a debt isa debt; and 
this debt of the United States is 
often cited as an apology for ours, 
even the parsons having at last 
come to cite the United States as 


presenting us with a system of 


erfection. What, then, is this 

ebt of the United States? Why, 
it was on the first of January, 
1824, this $0,177,962; that is to 
say, dollars; that is to say, at 
four shillings and sixpence the 
dollar, just TWENTY MIL- 
LIONS STERLING; that is to 
say, 594.000 pounds LESS than 
our ‘ surplus capital” men have 
lent to the South Americans! But 
now let us see what is the net re- 
venue of this same United States. 
Why, 20,500,755, that is to say, 
in sterling money, three millions, 
three hundred and thirty thousand, 
and some odd hundreds ; that is to 
say, almost to a mere fraction, a 


SIXTH PART of the whole 
gross amount of the debt. Ob- 
serve this well, that the whole 
of the debt amounts to only six 
times as much as one single year’s 
net revenue. Then again look at 
the exports of the United States. 
These exports, in one single year, 
amount to 74,699,030 dollars, and 
in pounds sterling £.16,599,783. 
Now, what can the South Ame- 
rican State show in this way! 
Have they any exports! Or, at 
least, have they any that any man 
can speak of with certainty? Have 
they any revenue, wherewith to 
pay the interest of a debt, when 
they are borrowing the very means 
of maintaining themselves now 
against the bare name of their 
king? We are often told that the 
Americans borrowed their money 
to carry on their Revolutionary 
war with. Money! Aye; a far- 
thing is money, and a double 
sovereign is no more than money. 
Butsurely some regard is to be had 
to the quantity ; some regard is to 
be had tothe amount of the money; 
and is there any man in his senses 
that will put the half million, 
pg eh mericans bogenees 
the ch, in competition, 

will name on the same day, this 
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half million, with the twenty one 
millions and half borrowed by the 
South Americans as above stated ? 
In short, it is almost to insult the 
understandings of my readers, to 
seem to institute any comparison 
between the two things; and 
nothing in the world, short of this 
gambling, this unprincipled, this 
maddening paper money system, 
could have made men look with 
patience for one single moment 
at loans like these, tossed into the 
air with the hope and expectation 
of repayment. However, let the 
bond owners keep their bonds. 
Let them feel the sweets of the 
Small-note Bill, and of the conse- 
quent puffing up of the English 
funds. The affair is theirs. They 
have rejected my advice; they 
have listened to the broad sheet ; 
and let them take all the conse- 
quences. Let them with all my 
heart die with starvation, and as 
they expire, let them curse Mr. 
Broveuanm’s best possible public 


Instructer. Wn. COBBETT. 





I now ir-sert Mr. Canning’s fa- 
mous State Paper, than which | 
never read one more flimsy or one 
more foolish. If the King of 
Spain be wise, he will treat this 
Paper with that silence which it 
deserves. He will keep to his 
resolution of not acknowledging 
the independence of the Colonies. 
He will keep some effective and 
faithful troops at the Havanna, 
under able leaders. He _ will 
offer such terms of commerce to 
the United States as, I dare say, 
they will be quite ready to accept 
of. He. will leave time then to 
work a little for him; and he will, 
leave the English Quakers, Jews, 
and Jobbers, to-howl over their 
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bonds, and leave me and others 
who see the matter in the right 
light, and who may be given to 
smoke, to buy the bonds at a 
penny a thousand to light our 
pipes with, If, indeed, this “ State 

aper,” as it is called, and which 
is bold towards the King of Spain, 
upon the same principle that 
makes a squire bold towards a 
labourer ; if this “‘ State Paper ” 
could give a navy, an army, a 
revenue, and an export trade, to 
South America, it might be worth 
something to the bond people; 
but, as it can do neither of these, 
itis not worth the fiftieth part of a 
straw, say the broad sheet as 
much as it like in praise of it. 


NOTE ADDRESSED BY MR. CANNING 
TO THE CUEVALIER DE LOS RIOS. 
Foreign-Office, March 25, 1825. 


Tue undersigned, his Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, is commanded by his 
Sovereign to deliver the Chevalier 
De Los Rios, for the purpose of being 
transmitted to his Court, the follow. 
ing Reply to the official Note addres- 
sed by his Excellency, M. Zea, to his 
Majesty’sChargé d’ Affaires at Madrid 
on the 2ist of January. 

So large a portion of the Official 
Note of M. Zea was founded upon a 
denial of the facts which had been 
reported to the British Government 
with respect to the state of the seve- 
ral countries of Spanish America, 
and upon an anticipation of events 


expected by the Court of Spain to’ 


take place im those countries, by 
which the credibility of the reports 
transmitted to the British Govern- 
ment wou'd be effectually disproved, 
that it has been thought advisable tu 
await theissue of the expected everits 


in Spanish America rather than to — 


confront evidence with and to discuss 
robubilities and conjectures. Of that 


ecisive issue, as it appears to be, the. 
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undersigned is directed to say that it | 


is a great satisfaction to the British 
Government that it had actually 
taken place before the intentions of 
the British Government towards Spa- 
nish America wereannounced, Those 
intentions, therefore, cannot possibly 
have had the slightest influence upon 
the result of the war in Peru. With 
this single observation, the under- 
signed is directed to pass over all that 
part of M. Zea’s Note which turns 
upon the supposed incorrectness of 
the information on which the deci- 
sion of the British Government was 
founded. The questions which re- 
main to be examined, are, whether, 
in treating{with de facto governments, 
now established beyond the danger 
of any external assailment, Great 
Britain has violated either cny gene- 
ral principal of international law, or 
any positive obligation of treaty. To 
begin with the latter as the most spe- 
cific accusation, M. Zea brings for- 
ward repeatedly the general charge 
of violated treaties; but as he speci- 
fies only two—that of 1809 and that 
ot 1814, it may be presumed, that he 
relies on them alone to substantiate 
his charge. 

First as to the Treaty of 1809. 

That Treaty was made at the 
beginning of the Spanish struggle 
agaimst France, and was directed 
wholly, and in terms not to be mis- 
apprehended, to the circumstances 
of the moment at which it was made. 
It was a Treaty of Peace, putting an 
end to the war in which we had 
been since 1804 engaged with Spain, 
It is expressly described in the first 
Article. as a Treaty of ‘* Aliiance 
during the war” in which we were 
engaged jointly with Spain against 
France. All the stipulations of the 
‘Treaty had evident reference to the 
declared determination of the then 
Ruler of France to uphold a branch 


doned as to America—a_ pledge 
which it is not, and cannot be, de- 
nied that Great Britain amply re- 
deemed. But, those objects once 
accomplished, the stipulations of the 
Treaty were fulfilled, and its obliga. 
tions necessxily expired, together 
with the ma*xr to which they re- 
lated..—In effect, at the happy con- 
clusion of the way in the §Peninsula, 
and after.the resicration, by British 
assistance, of his Catholic Majesty 
to the Throne of his ancestors, the 
Treaty of 1809 was replaced by the 
Treaty of 1814. And what does that 
Treaty contain ?—First, the expres- 
sion of an earnest wish on the part 
of his Majesty, that Spanish Ame- 
rica may be re-united to the Spanish 
Monarchy ; and secondly, an engage- 
ment to prohibit British subjects 
from Ban un the Spanish Ame- 
ricans with munitions of war. This 
engagement was instantly carried 
into effect by an Order in Council 
of 1814. And in furtherance of the 
like object, beyond the obligation of 
the Treaty, an Act of Parliament was 
passed in 1819, prohibiting the ser- 
vice of British subjects in the ranks 
of the resisting Colonies. 

That the wish expressed in this 
Treaty was. sincere, the. proof is to 
be found not only in the measures 
above mentioned, but in the repeated 
offers of Great. Britain to mediate 
between Spain and her Colonies. Nor 
were these offers of mediation, as M. 
de Zea alleges, uniformly founded on 
the single basis of the admission by 
Spain of the independence of the 
Spanish Provinces. Years had elaps- 
ed and many opportunities had been 
missed, of negociating on better 
terms for Spain, before that basis. 
was assumed .to be the only one on 
which negociation could be succes- 
fully opened. It was not assumed 
in 1812, when our mediation. was. 


of his own family upon the throne of }offered to the Cortes. It was not 


Spain and of the Indies; and they 


assumed in 1815, when Spain asked 


undoubtedly pledged us to Spain, not} our mediation, but refused to state 
to lay dow: our arms until that de-| the terms to which she was willing” 


sign should be defeated in Spain, 


and the pretension altogether aban- 


to . It not assumed in 
1818, in the Conferences at Aix-lar- 
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Chapelle, in which Conferences the 
question of an arrangement between 
Spain and her Americas was for the 
first and last time discussed between 
the Great Powers of Europe. After 
the silence, indeed, which Spain ob- 
served as to the opinion of the, 
Powers assisting at those Confe- 
rences, when laid before her, two 
things became perfectly clear; the 
first, that Spain had, at that time, no 
serious intention of offering any 
terms such as the Spanish American 
Provinees were likely to accept; the 
second, that any subsequent reference 
of the subject to a Congress must be 
wholly fruitless and unsatisfactory. 
From that time forth, Great Britain 
abstained from stirring the subject 
of negociation with the Colonies, 
till, in the month of May, 1822, 
Spain spontaveously announced to 
Great Britain that she had measures 
in contemplation for the pacification 
of her Americas on a basis entirely 
new, which basis, however, was not 
explicitly described. In answer to 
that notification, Spain was exhorted 
by Great Britain to hasten, as much 
as possible, her negociation with the 
Colonies, as the course of events 
was evidently so rapid as not to ad- 
mit of a much longer delay; but no 
suggestion was even then brought 
forward by Great Britain, as to the 
adoption of the basis of indepen- 
dence. 

The first suggestion of that basis 
came, in fact, trom the Government 
of Spain itself, in the month of No- 
venitiek, 1822, when the British Mi- 
nister at Madrid received an intima- 
tion that the Cortes meditated open-_ 
ing negociations with the Colonies 
on the basis of Colonial independence ; 
negociations which: were in fact sub- 
sequently opened, and carried to a 
successful termination, with Buenos 
Ayres, though they were afterwards 
disavowed yy his Catholic Majesty. 
It was not till after this last-men- 
tioned communication from the Spa- 
nish Government, that Great Britain 
expressed the opinion which she 





entestained as to the > gare 
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negociating upon any other basis 
than that then first suggested by the 
Spanish-Government, ‘This opinion, 
stated (as has been said) in the first 
instance confidentially to Spain, was 
nearly a twelvemonth afterwards 
that is to say, in the month of Octoz 
ber, 1823, mentioned by the under- 
signed in a conference with the 
French Ambassador in London, the 
substance of which conference was 
communicated to Spain, and to the 
other Powers. It was repeated and 
enforced in the Despatch from the 
undersigned to Sir Wm. A‘Court, in 
January, 1824. Nothing therefore 
can be less exact than the supposi- 
tion that Britain has uniformly put 
forward the basis of independence, 
as the sine gua non condition of her 
counsel and assistance to Spain in 
negociating with her Colonies. To 
come now to the second charge 
against Great Britain, the alleged 
violation of general international 
law—Has it ever been admitted as 
an axiom, or ever been observed by 
any Nation or Government, as a 
practical maxim, that no circum- 
stances and no time should entitle 
a de facto Government to recogni- 
tion? or should entitle third Powers, 
who may have a deep interest in 
defining and establishing their rela- 
tions with a de facto Government, to 
do so? 

Such a proceeding on the part of 
third Powers undoubtedly does not 
decide the question of right against 
the Mother Country. ‘the Nether- 
lands had thrown off the supremacy 
of Spain long before the end of the’ 
sixteenth century; but that supres 
macy was notformally renounced by 
Spain till the ‘Treaty of Westphalia, 
in 1648, Portugal declared in 1640" 


| her independenceof theSpanish Mo- 
Mharchy ; but it was not'till 1668 that 


Spain, by Treaty, acknowledged that: 
it rowed Sri During cach ofthese : 
intervals, the abstract rights of Spain’ 


may be said to have remained unex 


tingnished. But third powers did not’ 
in either of these instances wait the” 
slow conviction of Spain, before they 
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thought themselves warranted to es- 
tablish direct relations, and even to 
contract intimate alliances with, the 
Republic of the United Netherlands, 
as well as with the new Monarchy of 
the House of Braganza. The separa- 
tion of the Spanish Colonies from 
Spain, has been neither our work nor 
our wish. Events, in which the Bri- 
tish Government had no participa- 
tion, decided that separatiun—a se- 
paration, which we are still of opi- 
nion might have been averted, if 
our counsels had been listened to in 
time. But out of that separation 
grew a state of things to which it 
was the duty of the British Govern- 
ment (in proportion as it became the 
plain and legitimate interest of the 
nation whose welfare is committed 
to its charge) to confurm its measures 
as well as its language, not hastily 
and precipitately, but with due de- 
liberation and circumspection To 
continue to call that a possession of 
Spain, in which all Spanish occupa- 
tion.and power had been actually ex- 
tinguished and effaced, could render 
no practical service to the Mother 
Country ; but it would have risked 
the peace of the world. For all poli- 
tical communities are responsible to 
other political communities for their 
conduct—-that is, they are bound to 
perform the ordinary international 
duties, and to afford redress for any 
violation of the rights of others by 
their citizens or subjects, Now, either 
the Mother Country must have con- 
tinued responsible for acts over 








which it could no longer exercise the 
shadow of a control; or the inhabit-' 
ants of those countries, whose inde- | 
pendent political existence was, in 
fact, established, but to whom the ac- | 
knowledgement of that independence 
was denied, must have been placed in’ 
a situation in which they were either 
wholly irresponsible for all their ac- 
tions, or were to be visited for such | 


of those actions as might furnish | 
ground of conpinint to other nations! 


with the punis 
and outlaws. 
If the former of these alternatives, 


iment due to pirates 


the total irresponsibility of unrecog- 
i 
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nised States, be too absurd to be 
maintained, and if the latter, the 
treatment of their inhabitants as 
pirates and outlaws, be too mon- 
strous to be applied for an indefinite 


‘length of time to a large portion of 


the habitable globe—no other choice 
remained for Great Britain, or for 
any country having intercourse with 
the Spanish American Provinces, but 
to recognise in due time their politi- 
cal existence as States, and thus to 
bring them within the pale of those 
rights and duties which civilized na- 
tions are bound mutually to respect, 
and are entitled reciprocally to claim 
from each other. ‘The example of 
the late revolution in France, and of 
the ultimate happy restoration of his 
Majesty Louis XVIII. is pleaded by 
M. Zea, in illustration of the princi- 
ple of unextinguishable right in a le- 
gitimate Sovereign; and of the re- 
spect to which that right is entitled 
from all foreign Powers ; and he calls 
upon Great Britain, in justice to her 
own consistency, to act with the 
same reserve towards the new States 
of Spanish America, which she em- 
ployed, so much to her honour, to- 
ward revolutionary France. 

But can M. Zea need to be remind- 
ed that every power in Europe, and 
specifically Spain amongst the fore- 
most, not only acknowledged the 
several successive Governments de 


facto, by which the House of Bour- 


bon was first expelled from the‘throne 
of France, and afterwards kept for 
near a quarter of a century out of 
possession of it, but contracted inti- 
mate alliances with them all; and, 
above all, with that which M. Zea 
justly describes as the strongest of 
de facto Governments, the Govern- 
ment of prennearas against whom, | 
not any principle of respect for ‘e— 


Tights. of legitimate monarchy, wut 


bi Py mogenereniey anol > 
nally brought combined Europe into 
the field? Ae 28 
There is no use in endeavouring to 
give a specious colouring to, facts — 
which are now the property of | 
compelled to add, that Great Britain — 
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herself cannot justly accept the 
praise which M. Zea is willing to as- 
cribe to her in this respect, nor can 
she claim to be altogether exempted 
from the general charge of having 


| by Great Britain herself, however 
reluctant, after the example ‘set to 
her by the other Powers of Europe, 
-and specifically by Spain. There are 
_two points in M. Zea’s Note, which 


treated with the powers of the French | appear to call for particular obser- 
Revolution. ;vation. M. Zea declares that the 

It is true, indeed, that up to the! King of Spain will never recognise 
vear 1796, she abstaincd from treat-| the new States of Spanish America, 
ing with revolutionary France, long | and that his Majesty will never cease 
after other Powers of Europe had! to employ the force of arms against 
set herthe example, But the reasons | lis rebellious subjects in that part of 
alleged in Parliament and in State | the world. We have neither the pre- 
Papers for that abstinence, was the; tension nor the desire to control 
unsettled state of the French Go-| bis Catholic Majesty’s conduct—but 
vernment. And it cannot be denied,| this declaration ot M. Zea com- 
that, both in 1796 and 1797, Great | prises a complete justification of our 
Britain opened a negociation for} conduct, in having taken the oppor- 





peace with the Directory of France; 
a negociation, the favourable conclu~ 
sion of which would have implied a 
recognition of that form of Govern- 
ment—that in 1801 she made peace 
with the Consulate; that if in 1806 
she did not conclude a Treaty with 
Buonaparte, Emperor of France, the 
negociation was broken dfi merely 
on a question of terms; and that if, 
from 1808 to 1814, she steadily re- 
fused to listen to any overtures from 
France, she did so declaredly and 
notoriously on account of Spain alone, 
whom Buonaparte pertinaciously re- 
fused to adnont as party to the nego- 
ciation. 

Nay, further, it cannot be denied 
that even in 1814, the year.in which 
the Bourbon Dynasty was eventually 
restored, peace would havé been 
made by Great Britain with Buona- 
parte, if he had not been unreason- 
able in his demands ; and Spain can- 
not be ‘ignorant. that even after 
Buonaparte was set aside, there was 
@ question among the Allies of the 
possible expediency of placing some 
other than a Bourbon on. the ‘Throne 
of-" ranee. - The appeal, therefore, 
to’ the conduct of the Powers of 

and even to that of Great 
1 herself, with respect to the 
Revolution, does but»recal 

i of the recogni : 


t instances 












of de facto ts by 
Great Britain, and 
more reluctant! but 


tunity which, to us, seemed ripe for 
placing our relations with the New 
States of America on a definite foot- 
ing. For this declardtion plainly 
shows, that the complaint against us 
is not merely as to the mode or the 


States; itshows that the dispute be- 
tween us and Spain is not merely as 
to the question of fact, whether the in- 
ternal condition of any of those States 
be such as to justify the entering into 
definite relations with them; that it 
was not merely areasonable delay for 
the purpose of verifying contradic. 
tory reports, and of affording oppor- 
tunity for friendly negociation, that 
was required of us: it shows that no 
‘extent of forbearance on our part 
would have satisfied Spain, and that, 
defer our advances towards the New 
States as long as we might, we 
should still ‘have had to make them 
without the consent of Spain; for 
that Spain is determined against all 
compromise, under any circum. 
stances and at any time, and is re. 
solved upon interminable war with 
her late Colonies in Atherica—M. 
Zea concludes with declaring, that 
his Catholic Majesty will protest, in 
the most solemn manner, against 
the measures announced by the Bri- 
tish Government, as violating exist- 
ing ‘Treaties, and the imprescriptible 
rights. of ‘the Throne of Spain. 
“Against what will Spain protest? It 
has been proved that no treaties are 
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violated by us, and we admit that no 


question of right is decided by our 
recognition of the New States of 
America. But if the argument on 
which this declaration is founded be 
true, it is eternal ; and the offence of 
which we are guilty, in placing our 
intercourse with those countries un- 
der the protection of Treaties, is one 
of which no time and circumstances 
could, in the view of Spain, have 
mitigated the character. 

Having thus entered with great 
pain and unwillingness in the seve- 
ral topics of M. Zea’s note, the un- 
dersigned is directed, in conclusion, 
to express the anxious hope of his 
Government that a discussion now 
wholly without object, may be allow- 
ed here to close. The undersigned 
is directed to declare to the Spanish 
Minister, that no feeling of ill-will 
or even of indifference to the interests 
of his Catholic Majesty has prompt- 
ed the steps which his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has taken—that his Ma- 
jesty still cherises an anxious wish 
for the welfare of Spain—and that 
his Majesty still retains the disposi- 
tion, and commands the undersigned 
again to renew to his Catholic Ma- 


jesty’s Government the offer, to em- | P 


ploy his Majesty’s good offices for 
the bringing about of any amicable 
arrangements which may vet be 
 arbewegae between his Catholic 

ajesty and the countries of Ame- 
rica which have separated themselves 
from Spain. 


(Signed) GEO. CANNING. 





MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out EnGLanp, for the week end- 
ing November 12. 


Per Quarter, 


s. ad, a @, 
Wheat .. 65 2] Oats.... 26 40 
Rye ....42 4] Beans...46 2 
Barley .+ 41 3 | Pease... 54 5 
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Total Quantity of Corn -returned as 
Sold in the Maritime Districts, for 
the Week ended November 12. 


Qrs Qrs. 
Wheat .. 38,324] Oats... 21,745 
Rye.... 837] Beans... 3,264 
Barley .. 51,109 | Pease... $8,613 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, November 12. 


Qrs. e. #® i. s. d. 
Wheat.. 4,346 for 14,516 4 2 Average, 66 9 
Barley..3,148 .. 6,677 18 4. ....s00:. 42 5 
Oats.. G9Y9 .. 10,565 5 L)..ccecees: JO 2 
Rye ete _— eeee Sy eeeteeeeer 
Beans .. 958 ....2,231 2 D.c.cccones 46 G 
Pease .. GAS ...:2,382 4 S.rccccccedt 56 2 


Friday, Nov. 18.—There has been 
this week a moderate supply of 
Wheat, good of Barley, short of 
Oats, and large of Flour, Wheat 
remains unaltered from Monday. 
Barley for malting fully maintains 
its value; other kinds met no de- 
mand to-day, our.buyers prefer wait- 
ing ti]l next week for such, when the 
foreign will be free. Beans and 
Pease are unaltered. There is a 
good trade for Oat, 2t Monday's 
rices, 

Monday, Nov. 21.—The arrivals 
of Grain last week were moderate, 
except of Barley, which was large, 
and of Flour a considerable quanuty 
came in. This morning we. have a 
good supply of Wheat from the neigh- 
bouring counties, but not much other 
Grain fresh up from other parts. 
Wheat, of superfine quality, met a 
slow sale, and hardly maintained the 
terms of last Monday ; other quali- 
ties are 2s. per quarter lower. 

Barley for Malting sells at about 
last quotations, but other kinds are 
reituced 3s. per quarter, Beans as 
before, hut the New samples have 
the preference. Boiling Pease barely 
maintain last prices ; and Grey Pease 
are rather lower. Oats are in the 
same state as last reported, but al- 
‘though the quantity-is not consider- 
pean ee bes aa rather hesitated to 
purchase J. 7) eee 
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Account of Wheat, &c. arrived in 
the Port of London, from Nov. 14 
to Nov. 19, both inclusive. 





Qrs. Qrs, 
Wheat.. 7,883. Tares.... 25 
Barley ..10,059 | Linseed... 6,760 
Malt.... 7,802] Rapeseed. — 
Oats ....13,683 | Brank ..  — 
Beans... 2,100 | Mustard.. 40 
Flour ....15,378 |.Flax .... — 
3 eee —|Hemp... — 
Pease... . 1,707 | Seeds ... — 


Foreign.— Wheat, 2,250; Barley, 
630 ; Oats, 6,045; and Beans, 160 
quarters. Flour, 200 barrels. 


City, 23d Nov. 1825. 


BACON. 


There is now a sufficiency of new ; 
and, in consequence, there is little 
demand for old. Prices continue 
nearly the'same as last week. 


BUTTER. 


The quantity of foreign on hand is 
considerable. The whole of the im - 
ports to this time are about 3,000 
tons more than those of the corres- 
ponding period of last year, Best 
Dutch, 114s. Carlow, 110s. to 112s. 
Waterford, 106s. The inferior kinds 
of foreign, 92s. to 106s. 


CHEESE. 


Cheshire, 68s. to 78s. Double 
Gloucester, 70s. to 76s. Single, 64s. 
to 72s. 


The failure to which we alluded in 
-our last, has produced the conse- 
quences we predicted: one House 
here, and two in Ireland, have stop- 
ped payment. The engagenients of 
the three are said to amount to 
50,000/. or 60,000/. Great appre- 
hensions are entertained of further 
mischief; as many others are doing 





the same sort of business. 
M , Nov. 21.—The arrivals 


‘from I d last week were 8,319 
firkins of Butter, and 2,243 bales of 
Bacon ; and from foreign ports 20,503 
casks of Butter. oN 


ipa ges 7 


| 
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Price of Hops per Cwt. in the 
Borough. 


Monday, Nov. 21.—Our market 
remains dull, though rather more 
doing in New Hops, from 16. to 
18/. 18s. per cwt.: Old Hops are 
without any alteration. 

Maidstone, Nov. 19.—There has 
been rather more demand for our 
New Hops this week, and as the 
duty seems to be now generally un- 
derstood, our planters are looking 
for better markets, so that we have 
very little business transacted at pre- 
sent. 

Worcester, Nov. 16.—On Saturday, 
138 new pockets, and 17 old, were 
weighed: the market is still heavy, 
and but little doing. Prices of New, 
14/, 14s. to 15/. 15s.; Old, nominal. 
It appears by the official account, 
that the Worcester duty amounts to 
11,914/. 16s, 11d. 


Smiturretp, Monday, Nov. 21, 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive), 
. ae Me 
Beef .....3 8 to 4 10 
Mutton...4 O—5 2 
Veal.....5 O—6 O 
Pork.....5 O—6 O 
Beasts ... 3,221 | Sheep .. 18,560 
Calves... 170 | Pigs 120 


NewcatTe, (same day.) 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 


a..d, s. dd. 
Beef .....3 Oto 4 O 
Mutton...3 8—4 8 
Veal 40—6 0 
Pork.....4 O—6 O 


Leapenwat, (same day.) 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dea 
6. - 


Beef .....3 2 to 4 O 
Mutton... 4 0—.4 8 
Veal ..a..4 O— 5 8 
Pork.....4 4—6 0 


COAL MARKET, Nov. 18. 
Ships at Market. Shipesold. Price. 
554 Neweastle.. 343 36s.0d. to 44s, 6d. 
12 Sunderland... $} 37s, 0¢.—46s, 0d. 





























POTATOES, 
SPITALFIELDs, per Ton. 
Were vccnves £3 10 to & 
Middlings......2 10 — 3 
CRMES .rocdeces 20— 0 


Common Red..56 0 — O 
Onions 6s. Od.—Os. Od. per bush. 


BorouGn, per Zon. 


ef 


Aylesbury ..+++- 
Banbury ....++.+- 
Basingstoke ..,. 


Bridport......+. of’ 
Chelmsford.....«. 
Derby....-+-- eee 


Devises....c0 cece 
Dorchester eeeees 
Exeter...-+ eteeee 


Eye ...03 eesiece 
ssuildford ....6.0% 
Henley ........+ . 
Horncastle...... 
Hungerford..... 
Lewes ...:.0 sec. 
Newbury ......., 
Newcastle ..... d 


rthampton.... 
Nottingham .... 
Reading .. ¢..... 
Stamford .i.. ces. 
Stowmarket .... 
Swansea ....0ee 
SEED caséaas eee 
Uxbridge ........ 
Warminster...... 
Winchester....... 
Dalkeith® ...... 
Haddington” .... 


9 


+ 





£3 5 to 
Middlings......2 0 — 2 10 
Res 44 e0diee 
Common Red. .3 10 — 4 10 


5 0 


0o— 0 0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
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HAY and STRAW, per Load. 





Smithfield.— Hay....70s. to 975, 
Straw...36s. to 40s. 
Clover.. 95s. to 115s. 


St. James’s.x—Hay.... 68s. to 105s, 
Straw .. 30s. to 47s. 
Clover. .90s. to 126s. 


Whitechapel.--Hay....70s. to 100s, 
Straw...56s. to 42s. 
Clover. .80s. to 120s. 





COUNTRY CORN MARKETS. 


By the QuarrTeRr, excepting where otherwise named; from Weduesday to 
Saturday last, inclusive. 


The Scotch Markets are the Returns of the Week before. 


Wheat. 
S. to s. 
60 73 
64 72 
56 ‘74 
60 66 
60 74 
68 76 
56 80 
48 70 
68 72 
55 69 
58 77 
70 82 
60 66 
56 77 
54 60 
56 80 

0 0 
66 74 
69 0 
60 . 80 
55 70 
55 «670 
12 «(60 
69 0 
60 84 
60 74 
. 0 0 
. 36 6 
30 35 6 


-_ 
~— 


coo coc & 





eoeoceococoocrvrsaoocecoce con 











Barley. Oats. Beans. Pease. 

s. to s. d. &. to s, d. s. tos. d.| s. tos. d. 
39 45 0| 26 320] 350 610/56 580 
46 500 1328 350/48 560] 0 0” 
36 430) 24 300/48 550] 0 00 
36 420/28 00/52 O00; 0 00 
40 460] 26 330] 40 440/44 600 
40 500/| 26 330/48 540/ 0 OO 
33 500! 26 340/52 580] 0 00 
34 400/24 300/48 580; 0 OO 
44 500/24 300; 0 oo{:0 00 
35 440) 27 330] 37° 470/41 480 
38 450) 28.350) 4% 530/49 530 
39 500/27 340/49 550/50 560 
40 430); 20 250/44 500/44 460 
40 460; 26 340) 45 610 0 O00 
40 420/25 270/46 009/50 00 
36 460) 26 330/52 590] 50 560 
0 00; 0 @0;-0 00; 0 00 
43 46 0 | 24 340})48 520/48 500 
45 00/28 00/54 oOo] 0 00 
36 500) 25 370) 48 570; 50 530 
37 480/24 320/48 500] 0 00 
30 420/22 340/40 500), 44 00 
41 00126 00] 0 OO] O OO 
39 00/32 00}; 0 oo; 0 O80 
42 460| 27 340148 5301/52 540 
36 480/25 320/56 630]} 0 090 
0 00! 0 O00] 0 00};-0 09 
27 310/19 236/21 240 ]20 230 
27 310] 20 246|20 23020 230 











* Datkeith and Haddington are given by the boll-—TheScotch bolt for Wheat, 
Rye, Pease, and Beans, is three per cent. more than 4 byshels. The boil of 
Barley and Oats, is about 6 bushels Winchester, or as 6 to 8 compared with the 


English quarter. 





